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under the control of the civil authority. The public spirit of the
guildsmen had deteriorated. They used their price-fixing
powers to enrich themselves at the expense of the community.
They relaxed the salutary regulations in their ordinances
against night-work and in favour of a limited number of appren-
tices. Above all, they became exclusive. Access to the master-
class was made more and more difficult. Heavy entry fees were
imposed or masterpieces were demanded so costly and elaborate
as to shut out all but wealthy applicants. But in the case of sons
and relatives of existing guildsmen, these stringent conditions
were waived, with the result that many guilds became close
family corporations. In self-defence, the excluded journeymen
formed associations which have in many points a strong
resemblance to trade unions.1 They were composed of wage-
earners; they strove to obtain higher wages and shorter hours;
and they used the weapon of the strike. The movement was a
general one. England had its yeomen' guilds, France its confre'ries,
and Germany its Gesellenverbdnde. Everywhere the craft guilds,
aided by the municipal authorities and the Government,
struggled to put down the journeymen's societies. In 1548 an
English statute forbade workmen to form confederacies, and a
number of royal decrees during the sixteenth century declared
the French confreries illegal. Despite this persecution, the jour-
neymen succeeded in keeping their associations alive, though
in England the 'yeomanry' became transformed, by a process
which we shall examine later^ into a subordinate branch of the
craft guild.

A special kind of journeymen's society, unknown in England,
though common on the Continent, was the compagnonnage or the
Schenke. It was composed of bachelor journeymen, not limited
to a single trade, who, following the continental practice, were
spending a few years travelling to gain technical experience
before settling down in business for themselves.2 At each

1  The craft guild, which was an association of small masters, had nothing in
common with trade unionism.

2  In France this was called making the tow de France. In Germany the travelling
period was referred to as the Wandeijahre,